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ABSTRACT 

Guidelines for the general development and 
implementation of accountability~based approaches for juvenile drug 
offenders are presented in this monograph* These topics are 
discussed: (1) the accountability approach; (2) the relevance of the 
accountability approach to drug offenders and its relationship to 
drug abuse treatment; (3) surveys of chief probation officers and 
court managers, focus groups of juvenile justice professionals, and 
interviews with directors of juvenile drug programs and community 
service programs; (4) findings from the survey of chief probation ofn 
officers and compilation of juvenile corrections data in the areas of 
nature and extent of the problem, juvenile drug offender profile, and 
impact on the system; (5) gaps in community supervision with 
community-based programs for drug offenders often described as 
inadequate to deal with the special problems presented by the new 
generation of drug offenders; (6) the three themes which emerged as 
most lacking in community-based responses, i*e*, the need for more 
structure, a coherent logic for sanctioning drug offenders based on 
harm done, and performance-based supervision; (7) values, goals, and 
objectives; (8) suggested pilot project design; and (9) 18 critical 
elements necessary for effective accountability for juvenile drug 
offenders* A table of accountability practices for drug offenders, a 
list of resources, and information on technical training assistance 
and program funding are included* (ABL) 
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U.S. Department of Justice 

Office of Justice Programs 
Bureau of Justice Assistance 



Office of the Director 



Washington, D.C. 20531 



I am pleased to present this special report monograph on reparative justice as 
an intermediate sanction of juvenile offenders. This monograph adds to a growing 
body of evidence suggesting that accountability-based approaches do more to help 
both the perpetrator and the victim of drug-related crime than incarceration or 
treatment alone. 

I have long been a proponent of intermediate sanctions, especially those that 
encourage acceptance of personal responsibility for criminal actions and which make 
offenders aware of the trauma they cause their victims. Youngsters, in pirticular, 
frequently do not realize the extent of injury, physical and emotional, they inflict 
upon their victims and society. Because they fail to understand the larger 
consequences of crime and drug abuse, they are not aware that the offense is not 
limited to the victim. Theie seems to me to be a need for juveniles to equate their 
criminal activities vvith the vicious cycle of suspicion, hatred and violence that spills 
over into society at large. Too often, juveniles view their crimes - espf^cially those 
involving drugs - as little more than pranks, victimless crimes, or "malicious 
mischief. " 

Accountability in Dispositions for Juvenile Drug Offenders adds a new 
dimension to traditional punishment-treatment concepts by assigning responsibility 
for criminal behavior and by requiring active, rather than passive, reparative efforts. 
This monograph should be of particular interest to juvenile justice and treatment 
professionals, social workers, as well as probation and parole officers. 

If initial successes with this kind of program are indicative of future patterns, 
it would be a large step in the effort to reduce recidivism and of keeping young 
delinquents from becoming career criminals. 




Sincerely, 
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Introduction: What Is an 
Accountability Approach? 



In the human services, the term "accountability" has 
become identified with public agencies and individual 
professionals assuming responsibility for their actions 
and answering to their communities. When applied to 
criminal and delinquent offenders within the justice 
system, accountability generally means assigning 
personal responsibility for the consequences of crimi- 
nal behavior to its perpetrators. 

In juvenile justice circles in the past decade, account- 
ability has gained wide popularity and has become 
the unifying concept in a number of highly successful 
juvenile restitution, community service, and victim- 
offender mediation programs. For professionals ac- 
tive in these programs arKl in the use of sanctions 
emphasizing victim reparation and reconciliation, the 
concept of accountability has come to symbolize a 
very specific philosophical approach and course of 
action. Simply put, an offender is ''held accountable" 
when he or she is required to do something lo make 
amends to the victim and to the community. Though 
still misunderstood and occasionally associated with 
punitive reactions requiring incarceration, accountabil- 
ity has become synonymous with such phrases as 
"payback," "making it right," 'Victim restoration and 
reconciliation," and "reparative justice" among its 
strongest advocates in the criminal justice system. 

As It has been applied in the most effective restitution, 
community sen/k:e, and other reparative justice initia- 
tives, the accountability approach provides the basis 
for a new set of objectives for the Nation's juvenile 
courts. Avoiding the potential excesses inherent in 
both treatment and punishment, accountability at- 
tempts to strike a balance between the needs of the 
victim, the offender, and the community. Its logic 
offers a systematic yet flexible means of relating court 
dispositions to harm resulting from an offense, as well 
as an agenda for monitoring offenders and a gauge 
of successful performance in both community and 
correctional settings. 

At the heart of the accountability approach are distinc- 
tive messages to victims, offenders, and the commu- 
nity. For victims and the community, the message of 



accountability is: '^our needs and concerns are a 
critical part of the mission of juvenile justice.** For the 
offender, the message is: *'You are responsible for 
your offense and must do something for your victim 
to make amends." In practk:e, justice professionals 
mosX committ^ to the approach agree on several 
general principles. Accountability-based sanctbns 
arid supen/ision may best be described as 
"reparative," 'lair and proportionate." and "active." 

U Reparative. Drawing upon an ancient tradition 
of justice that iong predates very recent co"^- 
cerns with victims* rights and criminals' "just 
deseris," the accountability approach gives f irs^ 
priority to the requirement that offenders act to 
restore loss and repair damages resulting from 
their offenses. Ultimately, the goal of the jus- 
tice system is to reconcile vk:tims, offenders, 
and the community. This reparative or restor- 
ative goal is an end in itself. While reducing 
reckJivism and provkling rehabilitation are de- 
sirable outcomes (and may be the results of 
the reparative process), justfce for both vtotims 
and the community is its own reward. 

■ ^alr and proportionate. While compassion 
and concern for the individual needs of the 
offender and the underlying causes of the of- 
fense may receive attention, primary emphasis 
is placed upon the offense, its severity, and the 
circumstances surrounding it rather than on the 
personal characteristics of the offender. Fair- 
ness demands that, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, sanctions be proportionate to the degree 
of harm resulting from the off3nse(s). 

■ Active. Unlike both treatment and punitive 
approaches, whk^h view the offender as a pas- 
sive recipient of help (treatment) or of unpleas- 
ant consequences as a result of confinement 
(punishn^nt), accountability demands the 
offender's active engagement. Where punish- 
ment gives the message to offenders that 
something will be done lo you" and treatment 
gives the message that something will be done 
lor you," an accountability approach asks the 
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offender what he or she will do to "make it 
right" in the eyes of the victim(s) and the com- 
munity. In this view, it is the responsibility of 
juvenile justice professionals and the juvenile 
justice system to provide the monitoring and 
support services necessary to ensure that of- 
fenders are held accountable. This require- 
ment often involves providing offenders with 
work and community service experience which 
ultimately increases the likelihood of their fu- 
ture responsible and accountable behavior. 

While supen/iston requirements shoukl emphasize 
active, behavioral objectives, true accountability must 
also include the offender's cognitive awareness of 



harm done to victims. Upon realizing the conse- 
quences of his or her acttons, the offender is then 
asked to act responsibly to restore the toss. Without 
this awareness of consequences, practices designed 
to hoW offenders accountable to victims may be 
reduced to a clerical process of transferring money 
(as compensation, fines, or restitutk>n) to victims or to 
community funds without the offenders' or their vic- 
tims' understanding that an obligatfon has been ful- 
filled. This need for cognitive awareness as well as 
active reparative efforts is in part responsible for the 
growing popularity of victim-offender mediatton and 
other reconciliatton approaches that attempt to bring 
vrctim and offender together. 
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Relevance to Drug Offenders 



Since drug offenses are still viewed by many as "vic- 
timless** crimes, the applicability of reparative sanc- 
tions such as restitution and community service has 
been less straightforward, and the use of reparative 
sar)ctions has been infrequent for this type of offense. 
Recently, however, judges, community groups, and 
citizens have grown increasingly sensitive to the sig- 
nificant harm done to communities and individual 
victims by the behavior of drug offenders — especially 
those involved in drug dealing or trafficking. Many 
people now believe that victims of drug crimes should 
not be denied reparation for their losses and that of- 
fenders should not be relieved of responsibility for 
paying back what they have taken from communities 
and citizens. Some criminal justk^e officials are 
searching for ways to relay to drug offenders a sense 
of the social consequences of their offenses and to 
engage them in an active process of making amends. 

How is the accountability approach related to drug 
abuse treatment? First, accountability does not sug- 
gest that concern for the offender be abandoned 
in favor of punitive sanctions nor that the sole empha- 
sis be placed on the needs of victims. What i does 
suggest is that concern for offenders should not di- 
minish the obligalfon of the juvenile justfce system to 
require them to redress wrongs to their victims and 
the community. 

Second, hokJing offenders accountable in no way di- 
minishes the need to respond to problems of addiction 
and abuse. Since the ability to make rational and re- 
sponsible chokies and to actively restore tosses is 
often impaired by dmg use, accountability requires that 
any underlying abuse problem first be addressed. 
There is an important link between dnjg abuse treat- 
ment and accountability in the conceptualizing of self- 
help programs such as Ateoholk^s Anonymous (AA) 
and Narcotfcs Anonymous (NA), whrch explicitly re- 
quire a commitment to make amends or atone for harm 
done to others (including family and friends) while 
under the influence of dmgs or alcohol. When repay- 
ment and reconciliatk)n are viewed as vital steps in the 
recovery process, accountability and treatment merge. 



While accountability strategies cannot replace dmg 
abuse treatment for offenders who need it, even the 
most comprehensive treatment program cannot en- 
compass all justice system objectives. Other con- 
cerns frequently menttoned by professionals in juve- 
nile justrce systems include the need for a wkie range 
of intermediate sancttons for youth who sell or use 
drugs, the ineffectiveness of existing sanctfons, the 
lack of connectfon between treatment requirements 
and court sanctfons, the need for followup after resi- 
dential care, and the need to reconcile the sanctions 
for drug offenses with the needs of vfotims. By provkl- 
ing a complement and supplement to treatment and 
an alternative to more expensive correctfonal ap- 
proaches that rely strfctly on confinenf>ent, the ac- 
countability approach can help address all of these 
concerns. Some specific benefits of the accountability 
approach include: 

■ Giving juvenile courts an increased number of 
intermediate disposition options in accordance 
with the seriousness of the offense, while 
providing fair and effective sanctions to protect 
the community. 

■ Instilling in drug offenders an understanding of 
the harm that dmg sales and use can cause 
victims of dmg offenses. 

fl Providing redress to individual and community 
vfotims of dmg offenses. 

■ Enhancing recovery through an active process 
of making amends. 

■ Establishing objective performance standards 
based on behavioral accomplishments for the 
community supervisfon of drug offenders. 

■ Improving coordination between treatment 
services and other supervision and sancttoning 
requirements. 

■ Enhar)cing a balanced program of aftercare 
supervisfon for offenders leaving treatment and 
correctional facilities. 
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Even though support for the accountability approach 
is increasing, it is in^portant to emphasize that no 
sanction or supen^ision model is a panacea for the 
juvenile dojg problem. As one practitioner obsen/ed, 
neither accountability nor any other Improvement in 
procedures significantly reduces the number of youth 
who sell drugs: 

Much of the impetus for the behavior we wish to dis- 
courage is due to structural problems in society. Not 
just poverty, low wages, etc., but also the implicit 
messages we convey to children about success and 
the teaching we do that suggests the cnme Is not in 
the deed, but in getting caught. 
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Purpose of the Monograph 



Although the need to develop comprehensive treat- 
ment approaches and expanded sen/ices that re- 
spond to youth with daig abuse and addiction prob- 
lems is widely acknowledged, the objectives of the 
current project are wore modest and the strategy 
more limited. This Monograph is not intended as a 
complete guide to dmg treatment and does not dis- 
cuss issues such as screening, routine testing, or 
therapeutic techniques. 

The purpose of this Monograph is to provide guide- 
lines for the general development and inr^ljmentation 
of accountability-based approaches for juvenile dmg 



offenders. It does not, however, provide a comprehen- 
sive discussion of accountability sanctions such as 
restitution and community sen/ice. Readers requiring 
more information are referred to two documents: the 
Bureau of Justice Assistance Program Br/e^RestitU' 
tion by Juveniles,** and the Restitution Education, Spe- 
cialized Training, and Technical Assistance Program 
of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention, Guide to Juvenile Restitution, and to sources 
listed at the end of this document. 
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Approach to the Problem 



Dmg abusers and sellers present a unique set of 
problems and raise operational questions about how 
reparative sanctions and accompanying ? • jn/ision 
can be linked to drug offenses. To determine the 
feasibility and practical value of the accountability 
approach for young drug offenders, Pacific Institute 
for Research and Evaluation (PIRE) staff, with input 
from a national expert panel and a wide range of juve- 
nile justice professionals, have designed a model 
program based on a national needs assessment 
completed in 1990. 

While recent stuOies have documented new patterns 
of drug use and sales in the general youth population, 
relatively little is known about the characteristk^s of 
drug offenders coming through juvenile courts in the 
past few years. Thus, prtor to designing new sanc- 
tfons and approaches to supen/ision, project staff and 
advisers took a closer k)ok at the nature and extent of 
the problems of juvenile drug offenders, as experi- 
enced by juvenile justice professionals. A national 
needs assessment was undertaken to provide de- 



tailed informatton on juvenile courts' response to juve- 
nile drug offenders, the impact of drug offenders in 
corrections and community supervision programs, and 
gaps that exist in sancttons and superviston. This 
assessnient would determine the adequacy of exist- 
ing polteies, assess the feasibility of accountability as 
an approach to dmg offenders, and obtain feedback 
on whfch inten/enttons wouW be most effective with 
this populatton. 

To achieve these goals, researchers adopted a multi- 
faceted approach, including a sun/ey of chief proba- 
tton offfcers and court managers, focus groups of 
juvenile justfee professfonals, inten/iews with directors 
of juvenile drug programs and community-based resti- 
tution and community sen/ice programs, and a compi- 
lation of juvenile corrections data from 24 States. A 
complete description of the results of this study and 
its metfrodology are included in a monograph entitled 
Accountability in Dispositions for Juvenile Drug 
Offenders: A National Needs Assessment, available 
from PIRE. 
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Juvenile Justice and 
THE Drug Offender 



Major findings, primarily from the national random 
sample of chief probation officers and the compilation 
of juvenile corrections data, are summarized below: 

■ Nature and extent of the problem. When 
asked about increases in drug offender 
referrals coming into their courts, a large 
majority of juvenile court managers (89 percent 
of urban and suburban jurisdictions) reported a 
significant rise in petitions for both drug use 
and sales between 1984 and 1988. In urban 
and suburban courts in the sample, petitions 
for all drug offenses rose from an estimated 9 
percent of all referrals in 1984 to 16 percent in 
1988; nfX)st respondents indicated that these 
figures drastically underestimate the true 
increase in drug offenders under court 
supervision— many of wtiom are petitioned for 
other offenses. Drug trafficking or sales 
appears to be of greater concern in juvenile 
justice than in previous years: urban juris- 
dictions reported an 18-percent increase in the 
proportion of offenders who had previous court 
contact for drug S" les, while rural jurisdictions 
indicated an increase of 9 percent. 

■ Juvenile drug offender profile. Today's drug 
users are described as younger, more likely to 
be female, nrwre likely to be black, and rrwre 
often additionally involved in nondrug offenses 
than their counterparts 4 yaars ago. Changes 
in the profile of drug sellers between 1984 and 
1988 were similar, with the added difference 
that sellers entering the court in recent years 
are more often described as gang involved, 
involved in violence and the use of weapons, 
and more economically motivated. The 
number of youth petitioned for sales of crack 
cocaine has increased since 1986 in almost 90 
percent of urtDan jurisdictions and 35 percent of 
oiral jurisdictions in the survey, but sales and 
use of a wide range of drugs were reported 
with substantial regional variation. An 
estimated 84 percent of all youth with drug sale 
petitions were residents of the jurisdictions in 
which they were processed; however, urban 



jurisdicttons noted an increase in drug sellers 
who were runaways, 

■ Impact on the system. The increase in drug 
offenders was reported to have wide-ranging 
effects on the juvenile justice process, 
especially in urban areas. Large majorities of 
respondents reported wore court backlogs; 
larger probation caseloads; detention crowd- 
ing; and a rise in nondrug offenses believed to 
result from drug use, conflict over drug sales, 
or from efforts to protect profits from drug 
sales. Probation officials surveyed indicated 
wide variation by regfon and jurisdictfon in (he 
typical sanctions of juvenile courts to similar 
drug charges. Probation is the typical commu- 
nity supervision response, but beyond that, 
there appears to be little specialized 
programming for either drug users or sellers. 

By far the most dramatic impact of drug offenders on 
the juvenile justice system has been in increased 
commitments to juvenile institutions. Commitment 
data obtained by the Pacific Institute from 24 States 
and the District of Columbia illustrate what seems to 
have become the typical reaction to drug offenders in 
recent years. Despite trends toward waiver of serfous 
juvenile offenders to adult courts, the number of drug 
offenders (those with a primary charge for a drug 
offense) as a proportion of all commitments to juvenile 
institutions has nearly tripled since 1984. 

Even more disturbing has t:>een the impact of these 
trends on the already disproportionate incarceration of 
minority youth. Commrtments of minority youth, espe- 
cially blacks, for drug offenses have skyrocketed rela- 
tive to nonminority commitments for the same of- 
fenses. From 1984 to 1989, black commitments for 
drug offenses increased tenfold, Hispanic commit- 
ments increased fivefold, and white commitments for 
drug offenses remained the same. 

Overall, commitment data suggest that juvenile justice 
is placing increased reliance on residential facilities to 
solve the problems presented by drug offenders. 
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Several States and local jurisdictions included in the 
needs assessment reported "zero tolerance" policies 
requiring incarceration or nr^andatory waiver or certifi- 
cation to adult court for drug traffickers. Ohio, for 
example, now requires State commitment for drug 
traffickers, and Oklahoma has a certificatton policy for 
youths ages 16 to 17 found "in possesston with intent 
to sell.** 

While a number of public officials have expressed 
growing concem with crowding and costs resulting 
from this response, others, including many of the 
judges and other juvenile justice system professionals 



providing feedback to us in this needs assessment, 
fear that judges who commit youth to residential facili- 
ties, hoping that they will receive structured treatment 
in a controlled environment, are being frustrated in 
their expectatfons. Although data on treatment pro- 
grams within institutions are scarce, existing evidence 
suggests that, despite increasing lengths of stay, few 
resources are available in residential facilities. In one 
of the largest and vnosX well-funded juvenile conrec- 
ttons agencies in the country, less than 1 percent of 
incarcerated youth are involved in a drug treatment 
program— though nearly 90 percent of wards are be- 
lieved to have significant drug involvement. 
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Gaps in Community Supervision 



Although increased commitments are in part a result 
of greater vigilance by law enforcement and more 
punitive sanctioning policies, these commitments also 
suggest that probation and parole professionals find it 
more difficult to supen/ise a significant number of drug 
offenders. Scarce local resources, coupled with su- 
pen/ision and inappropriate or inadequate treatment 
approaches, may well be contributing to the increase 
in secure confinement of juveniles, despite evidence 
that little treatment takes place in institutions. Some 
treatment options are available to many courts; 81 
percent of respondents in the sun^ey answered 
yes" when asked if their jurisdictions had access to 
community-based programs for drug offenders as part 
of their dispositions. However, these were often de- 
scribed as "too short term," "unfocused," or "catchall" 
in approach and, frequently, as inadequate to deal 
with the special problems presented by the new 
generation of drug offenders. 

Even in the best circumstances, practitioners report 
that little followup is available as part of any aftercare 
or parole program. One chief probation officer from a 
medium-size jurisdiction in the Northeast summarized 
the problem and emphasized the general failure to 
link sanctioning, supen/ision, and treatment: 

Too often we identify (and sanction) a drug user or 
dealer, yet too often we fail to treat and (then to) fel- 
low up with aftercare . . . treatment is a dream in most 
cases. The court acts as a classification/punishment 
board, and this role is easy. It*s the post-courtroom 
work that needs to be done. 

In the view of some juvenile justice professtonals par- 
tfcipating in the needs assessment, drug offenders— 
with the exception of those needing treatment for 
addiction — may not require interventions substantially 
different from other delinquents; better programs for 
a// offenders were often said to be the nwst appropri- 
ate solution. Moreover, the use and sale of dmgs are 
believed to be so pervasive in some jurisdfctions that 
justfce offfcials often have difffculty distinguishing 
drug-involved youth from others. 



On the other hand, changes in the nature of involve- 
ment with drugs and the characteristics of drug users 
and sellers today were said by many to dictate new 
responses. The involvement of younger adolescents, 
for example, coukJ require new and more sensitive 
approaches. (Waiver to adult court, though used in 
some jurisdictfons, is less likely to be an optton for 12- 
and 13-year-olds.) The growing number of minority 
youth involved in drug sales, at least among those 
being caught and processed, also has implfcattons for 
comnTHjnity superviston. Cultural sensitivity will be- 
come an increasingly important element in programs 
containing large numbers and majorities of black and 
Hispanic youth. The reported increase in the number 
of female drug offenders— and associated problems 
of prostitutton and drug-involved pregnancy — also has 
implications for new approaches. 

More drug sellers in probatton caseloads almost cer- 
tainly will require different supervision from that cur- 
rently employed with drug users, and ordinary treat- 
ment programs may be inappropriate. Although the 
actual size of the group of "pure sellers— youth whose 
drug sales do tk>\ primarily support personal use- 
is a matter of debate and varies by regton, these 
offenders nonetheless present a major problem in 
some jurisdictions. Even in the case of youth who 
sell as well as use drugs, there is little indtoatton 
that approaches have been developed that address 
drug-dealing behavtors. Several respondents identi- 
fied important differences between drug sellers and 
users exemplified by the following statement from the 
PIRE sun/ey: 

Drug sellers are risk takers, and fear of incarceration 
is not a deterrent . . . many are violent, carry weap- 
ons. Unlike drug users, they are outwardly coopera- 
tive, but continue to discreetly sell drugs . . . they are 
manipulative. There is little family support. 

Available treatment is almost always aimed at users 
and, as one court manager noted, ^Though many 
sellers are users, they need specifk) programs 
developed to meet their unique needs, for example. 
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vocational/job training." Another said, "Drug sellers 
have no education, but often have skills. There is a 
need to channel their entrepreneurial skills into legal 
enterprises.- 

Only 10 percent of practitioners who claimed to have 
drug treatment programs available to their courts an- 
swered 'V^s** when asked whether or not special strat- 
egies were available for drug dealers. While most 
believe that the majority of sellers are also drug users, 
many commented on distinct behavioral differences 
between users and sellers that might necessitate a 
different system response. For example, economic 
motivation, family ties, and gang commitments were 
frequently menttoned as difficulties in getting dmg 
sellers to accept conventional lifestyles. There was 
an overall belief that those selling drugs should 
be dealt with wore harshly than users, but that 
intermediate sanctions are also needed. 



While the new economic or entrepreneurial motivatton 
in drug sales may be viewed as a crisis by some, it 
may also be seen as an opportunity to devise new 
strategies to rechannel personal initiative into conven- 
ttonal activities. In the view of some practitioners, 
drug dealers often have a clearer orientatton to reality. 
When compared to other delinquent groups, their 
behavior is relatively consistent and predictable. This 
more rational motivation may make the logfc of ac- 
countability especially pertinent. Commenting on the 
potential for reaching out to this group despite a gen- 
eral lack of positive approaches, one youth servk^es 
program director observed: 

Many youth ix/m out" on being dealers. They want out 
from under the stress. There are few programs that are 
designed to use youth as resources. We need to spend a 
lot of money creating paid roles for youth who wish to 
change, as peer counselors, staff aides, etc. Currently, 
the incentives for youth to change are almost nonexistent 
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Complications for 
Sanctioning and Supervision 



What is needed to address these concerns about 
increases in the number and type of juvenile drug 
offenders entering juvenile courts? Included among 
recommendations made by practitioners participating 
in the needs assessment were a range of proposals 
that could become the basis for a comprehensive 
community-based intervention approach. Some of 
these ideas are reflected in the program design and 
critical elements section of this document. 

In considering these specific suggestions and the 
widely acknowledged need for additional drug abuse 
treatment, three consistent themes emerge about 
what is most lacking in community-based responses 
to drug offenders: 

■ There is a perceived need to provide more 
structure, as well as a clear message on the 
consequences of drug use and sales. 

■ A coherent togic for sanctioning drug offenders 
is needed, based on harm done. 



■ A performance-based supervision agenda 
using active steps to "make amends" is needed 
to link treatment, competency and skill 
development activities, and other sancttons in 
community-based programs. 

Meeting these needs will require a new administrative 
linkage among the treatment, dispositional, and su- 
perviston components of the juvenile justice system. 
It will also require a new commitment to sanctions 
based on the concept of harm done, as well as on the 
needs of off endars to get help with their drug prob- 
lems. Superviston might then be based on affirmative 
requirements for active restoratfon of damage and 
loss. Successful reparation would become a major 
criterion of success. Such changes in sanctioning 
and f jpervision will require a new awareness on 
the part of offenders, system professionals, and the 
community of the consequences of (Jrug offenses for 
vfctims. 
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Accountability Practices 
FOR Drug Offenders 



Juvenile justice practitioners surveyed in PIREs 
needs assessnient were enthusiastic atx>ut the idea 
of an accountability approach for drug offenders. 
W^.en asked to rank on a scale of 1 to 5 their support 
for several practtoes consistent with an accountability 
approach to youth adjudicated for drug sales, a large 
majority of these professtonals expressed strong sup- 
port (4 or 5 on a 5-point scale and affirmative com- 
ments) for the following sancttons and supervision 
requirements: 

■ Confiscation of any proceeds from drug sales. 

■ Direct restitution payments to victims of drug 
sales (e.g., families of abusers, victims of drug- 
related violence). 

■ Restitutton payments into funds to support drug 
treatment. 



■ Community work-service in public agencies. 

■ Intensive work crews. 

Practittoner focus groups were also able to klentify a 
surprising number of drug offense victims, and sug- 
gest many creative ways to make drug offenders 
aware of the consequences of their actions. In addi- 
tk)n, creative ways to make amends for damage done 
by these offenders and the potential benefits of such 
reparation were also specified. Some of these ideas 
are already toeing applied in some jurisdicttons, others 
appear feasible, still others may be appKicable in more 
iim'rted circumstances. Table I, while only a partial list, 
illustrates the range of creative activities whk^h could 
form the core of an accountability approach to juvenile 
drug offenders. 



Tablet 



Drus^ffense Victims and Offender Accountability^ 



Who Ar« th« Victims? 



Damage or Loss 

to Victims 



Sanction Typs 



HoMing ths Offsndtr 

Accountablft 



Victims of drug-related 
crimes 



Loss from burglary, violence, 
auto accidents; increased 
medical and auto insurance 
premiums; death due to 
drug violence 



Direct restitution 



indirect restitution 



Other reparative requirements 



Monetary payment for loss due 
to offense 

Impose a fine or confiscate 
moneys from dnjo sales to take 
care of property damage; 
payments to fund for funeral 
expenses 

Write letters of apology 



Homeowners and residents 
of drug trafficking 
neighoorhoods 



Increased property taxes; 
reduced property values; 
increased expense to ensure 
safety (secunty equipment, 
alarms, etc.); decline in civility 
and quality of life 



Community sen^ 



Vk:tim awareness activities 



Neighborhood cleanup projects 
restore evacuated cracK houses 
or other deterk)rated buildings 

Surrogate victim-offender 
mediation with reskients of 
housing projects with extensive 
drug sales 
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Table I (continued) 



Dru^ Offense Victims and Offender Accountability' 



Who AratiM Victims? 



Damagt or Lom 

to Victims 



Sanction Typs 



Holding tho Offandsr 

Accountabio 



Crack babias and AIDS victims 



Loss of lifa or shortened 
lifespan: long>term mental, 
physical, and psychological 
disabilibes; social osuacism 



Victim awareness activities 



Indirect restitution 



Community sen/k>e 



Visit AIDS and crack hospital 
wards; partk^'pate in crack 
abuse awareness education 

Pay fines or confiscate moneys 
from drug sales to pay for 
medk^ treatment 

Disseminate AIDS educational 
materials 



Health care system 



Overioaded emergency care 
and rehabilitatk)n services; 
increased health insurance 
premiums; increased rate of 
social diseases due to 
prostitution and needie 
sharing 



Indirect restitution 



Community service 



Victim awareness activities 



Pay fines or confiscate money 
to offset cost of druQ treatment 
programs or care of crack 
babies 

Perform sen^ice work at neigh- 
borhood clink^s (e.g., tawn 
maintenance, prepare surgical 
packets) 

Emergency room or crack ward 
visits 



Offender's family members 



Increased stress, anxiety, 
worry, and financial loss; 
violence and death; poor role 
model for siblings; social 
stigma 



Direct sen/ice 



Treatment focused on 
reconciliation 



Assign tasks to be done for 
family or around the house 

Require participation in family 
counseling 



Other addicts 



Loss of health and self-esteem, 
academic and employment 
opportunity; increased social 
dysfunction and isolation 



Indirect restitution 
Community servk:e 



Impose fines targeted to drug 
abuse treatment 

Service work in detox centers; 
assist with AA 



Offender users 



Loss of health and t )lf-esteem, 
academic and employment 
opportunity; social dysfunction 
and isolation; potential loss of 
life 



Competency development 
treatment, education 



Indirect restitution 



Victim awareness activities 



Enforced detox and abuse 
treatment; attend drug education 
programs; assist with drug 
education for peers; choose 
between paying a fine or 
learning to read to a certain 
level 

Pay part of own treatment 
program 

Participate in victim sensitization 
program; attend funerals of 
youth who die from drug abuse; 
visit hospitals and morgues 
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Table I (continued) 



Drug Offense VictTms and Offender Accountability^ 



Who Art tlui Victims? 



Damage or Lou 

to Victims 



Sanction Typa 



Holding thaOffandar 
Accountabia 



Sociai and criminal justice 
sarvices 



Increased costs, caseloads, 
and staff burnout; increased 
need for foster homes, residen- 
tial homes, rehabilitation 
centers, eta 



Community sen^ 
Indirect restitution 



Work in a kitchen or shelter for 
tfie homeless 

Fines or confiscation of drug 
sales moneys to offset 
prosecution costs 



Schools and students 



Teachers 



Property loss due to theft and 
vandalism; decrease in quality 
of education due to reduced 
learning ability as a result of 
apathy and reduced ability to 
concentrate; increased 
violence 



Community servk^e 



Increased stress, worry, 
anxiety; frustration over 
inabili^ to teach properly; 
decreased job satisfaction 



Direct sen/ice 



Help repair deteriorated 
buildings, clean windows and 
floors, etc.; partwipate in drug 
awareness classes and help 
educate other students; tutor 
preschool or elementary 
children in reading; assist 
teachers witii drug education 
cuniculum 



Serve as a classroom akie 



1 . Based on input from focus groups of approximately 150 juvenile justice professwnals held in the fall of 1989. 



Reflected in Table I is a much broader conception of 
accountability than the usual emphasis on paying 
monetary restitution directly to victims. While mon- 
etary restitution may be an appropriate sanction for 
some drug offenses, and especially "spinoff" crinr>es 
resulting from drug use or sales, other kinds of cre- 
ative payback may be more generally applicable. For 
example, community service tied directly to the spe- 
ciffc harm done through drug crimes was a major 
focus of the practitioners who identified both individual 
and community victims. Suggested community serv- 
ice sanctions such as requiring intravenous drug 
users or sellers to work in detox centers or cocaine 
sellers to help repair crack houses seemed intended 
to communfcate to the offender the direct impact of 
harm caused by drug involvement. 

The cognitive aspect of reparative justice was also 
apparent in proposed sanctions making offenders 
aware of their vfctims and providing general education 
about the consequences of drug use and sales. This 
vfctim awareness component, though an important 
part of all accountability sanctions, was viewed as 
even more essential in this case, given the traditional 
view of drug crimes as victimless. Visiting hospital 



wards for crack babies or AIDS patients, attending 
community meetings with reskJents of drug-infested 
neighborhoods, or attending classes or video presen- 
tations on victims of drug sales and abuse were a few 
examples of suggested vk^tim awareness activities. 

Because of diffk^utties noted by some project advisers 
in klentifying and then tocating vfctims of speciffc dojg 
offenses, nrronetary restitutfon was more often nnen- 
ttoned as indirect, involving fines pakJ to general 
funds earmarked to support treatment or related serv- 
k)es. Several sanctions woukl require offenders to 
help subsidize or otherwise partk^ipate in preventk)n 
efforts or both. For example, one jurisdictfon levies 
$50 on all adjudk^ated dmg offenders as donattons to 
the tocal Drug Abuse Resistance Educatton (DARE) 
program operating in the jurisdictton's elementary 
schools. 

Assessing the direct harm or damage resultir)g from dmg 
offenses and assigning appropriate repayn^ent is fre- 
quently less straightfonward than with other crimes. How- 
ever, several project advisers suggested that rt woukl 
be possible to develop matrices similar to those used 
to convert property toss iu vA^inmunity servfce fx)urs. 
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These matrices could use the number of offenses and 
their degree(s) of severity to gauge an appropriate re- 
parative sanction. 

Seizure of profits from drug sales or assets of con- 
victed drug sellers as a source of funds for community 
restoration, individual victim paybacks, and law en- 
forcement assistance (e.g., *txjy money" for under- 
cover narcotics officers) received wide support from 
practitioners participating in the needs assessment. 
Some also suggested more explicitly punitive sanc- 



tions such as shock incarceration and publicizing the 
names of dealers. Others emphasized the offender/ 
user as a victim and suggested rehabilitative sanc- 
tions such as requiring drug education, measurable 
improvement in reading levels, or participation in fam- 
ily counseling. The need to build in positive incen- 
tives for "staying clean," and for completing other 
requirements was also frequently mentioned. 
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Values, Goals, and Objectives 



More important than any technical issues of imple- 
mentation or specific program design is the need to 
develop a consensus at>out the purpose of an ac- 
countability approach and its underlying values. Ac- 
cording to Sydney Swann of the Family Branch of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia, project 
director of the High Intensity Supervision Program 
and a long-time manager of model restitution and 
other programs for serious offenders, juvenile justice 
professionals are often too quick to develop a pro- 
gram in the abstract without considering critical 
elements of a sound approach to sanctioning, super- 
vision, and treatment. In Swann's view, program 
components should be derived from basic values 
about how professionals should respond to young 
offenders charged with serious crimes. Since this 
response, especially to those charged with drug of- 
fenses, involves numerous intangibles and cannot be 
reduced to a set of rules or automatic procedures, 
such values set parameters for action rather than 
prescribe routine punishments or standard 
approaches to monitoring. 

Following this suggestion, basic components of the 
proposed program are derived j^rom values centra! to 
the accountability approach: 

K Repayment cf Joss to both direct and indirect 
victims should be a major priority of all 
sanctions and supervision in juvenile justice. 

■ Drug offenders need to be made aware of the 
harm to victims and the community caused by 
their behavior and should be required to make 
amends for this damage. 

■ The juvenile justice system should provide 
support and opportunities for offenders to 
repay victims, as well as to develop personal 
competency through work and employment 
options. 



■ The drug abuse treatment process wouki be 
enrk)hed by accountability k>gic and 
requirements. 

■ Vtetim reparation practk^es and victim aware- 
ness educatk)n shoukl be integrated into 
resklential and day treatnient and aftercare, 
with succesj^ul perfomiance and clear 
incentives such as early release to community 
supen/ision. 

These values in turn suggest some new priorities for 
juvenile justk^e systems, and the foik>wir)g objectives 
for a pilot initiative to denfx>nstrate the accountability 
approach: 

■ Provide juvenile justice officials with practical, 
intermediate sancttons for drug offenders. 

■ Establish an active supen/iston agenda and 
dispositfonal optkDns that provkle for reparatton 
or payback to vtetims and the community. 

■ Link and integrate accountability philosophy 
and practk^e v/ith drug treatment, competency 
development, and the sar>ctfoning and 
supen/isbn process. 

■ Improve partk^ipating offenders' responsibility, 
self-esteem, and respect for others. 

■ Provide a model program design adaptable to 
different jurisdk^tions and to different levels of 
system penetration. 

■ Provide coordinatton between court, probation, 
treatment, and correcttonal agencies in 
carrying out principles of accountability within 
a balanced system. 

■ Refocus and enhar)ce existing sen/ices, where 
possible, rather than building new multifaceted 
programs. 
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Demonstrating the Approach: 
A Suggested Pilot Project Design 



In some locales the basic prerequisites for effective 
accountability-based responses to drug offenders are 
already in place. A number of jurisdictions have one 
or more of the following operational aspects in their 
probation and correctional agencies: a refined, pro- 
g;ammatic approach to restitution and community 
service; a work experience and employment compo- 
nent structured for close work supervision in the com- 
munity and with paid employment options; a drug and 
alcohol assessment capability; accessible drug abuse 
treatment programs offering residential and outpatient 
services directed by or under contract to the court 
corrections department. In these jurisdictions it would 
not be necessary to develop entirely new programs 
to demonstrate the accountability approach. Rather, 
restructuring existing program components or activi- 
ties to better accommodate drug offenders, or refo- 
cusing treatment programs to include accountability 
principles, would be the most cost-effective strategy. 

Such jurisdicttons need encouragement from key 
decisionmakers, elected officials, and community 
groups to support the shift in philosophicai emphasis; 
to make existing components such as work experi- 
ence and vk)tim awareness more sensitive and more 
relevant to drug offenders; to develop a programmatic 
focus on drug dealers; and to improve the coordina- 
tk)n between drug treatment programs and the juve- 
nile justice system. The involvement of a community 
task force could help explore the feasibility of imple- 
menting parts of the overall program and prepare the 
groundwork. Specific issues that might be addressed 
by a task force include ensuring adherence to local 
statutes, monitoring sources of earnings for nfx)netary 
payments, and gaining community and justice system 
support for the accountability approach. 

Although accountability principles call for a general 
approach that shouki be adapted to meet local needs 
and serve diverse populatk)ns of drug offenders, 
project advisers suggested a preferred target group 
and two possible points of interventton. Given the 
acknowledged need for interventtons to address juve- 
nile drug traffk^king and the relevance of this behavtor 
to an accountability approach, the target group shouki 



include drug dealers or sellers. This group would 
consist of young offenders who sell drugs and also 
use, as well as that group generally assumed to be 
much smaller who sell drugs but do not use — or use 
drugs only minimally. 

The pilot project would have two primary intervention 
points at which youth could be screened for eligibility 
and selected for participatton. As Figure 1 illustrates, 
a community-level interventton, Program A, would 
target probatton and parole vtoiators who have 
reofferxled or continuously failed to meet require- 
ments of superviston due to drug abuse, trafftoking, or 
both. Because it is important to assure that this group 
of youth remains clean and sober, a very tight pro- 
grammatic structure is necessary in the initial program 
phase. A house arrest option with intensively nfX)ni- 
tored participatton in a day treatment program is the 
only feasible alternative to a residential conponent for 
the intensive treatment phase. This first phase of 
interventton should include a variety of activities fo- 
cused on victim awareness, coupled with drug abuse 
treatment. It should also provide objective information 
about the impact of drugs on individuals and commu- 
nities, laying the grourxiwork for the active payback 
requirements (e.g., actual restitutton, community serv- 
fce) in Phase IL Individualized plans for competency 
development such as work experience, emptoyment, 
and continuing education; and maintaining sobriety 
through parttoipatfon in community setf-help groups 
should also be devetoped in Phase I. 

An instituttonaHevel interventton. Program B, would 
select motivated drug offenders in residential facilities 
who have made substantial progress in their institu- 
ttonal programs and are within 30 to 90 days of a 
scheduled return to the community. The first program 
phase in reskience shouto be kienttoal to that de- 
scribed above for the community-based program. 
Phase I is immediately followed by Phase II, which 
involves community reintegratton activities. These 
include restitutton, community servtoe, or both, ac- 
cording to indivtoualized plans devetoped in Phase I, 
as well as regular attendance at community meetings 
of Atooholics Anonymous, Narcotics AnonynK>us, or 



Cocaine Users Anonymous; educattonal or job 
training programs; and looking for work or wo(1<ing. 

Several examples of existing programs represent 
Informal applications of this sequence. In Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, the Erie Eam-lt Program negotiates with a 
treatment facility mn by Abraxis to accept drug offend- 
ers with up to 60 days remaining in the normal period 
of treatment who have made progress in its residen- 
tial program. These youth enter a crew-type work 
experience and paid employment program operated 
by the Erie County Probation Department. These 
activities are supplemented by ctose monitoring and 
drug abuse counseling. 



In Ventura, California, and Quincy, Massachusetts, 
youth on probatton are closely screened and moni- 
tored for drug use and sales. Following this, offend- 
ers may be placed on house arrest and are allowed to 
leave home to partk:ipate in drug treatment (if avail- 
able) or setf-help programs, to complete community 
service hours, or to work at a job or paid work crew. 
In both Ventura and Quincy, these efforts ai^e an infor- 
mal outgrowth of high-quality restitution and commu- 
nity servk^e programs and serve also as means to 
better nfwnitor drug offenders. 



Figure 1. Program Model 



Target Group: 
Program Type: 



Program A: Community 



Probation and parole violators for 
drug-related infracttons or offenses 

House arrest with day treatment 



Program B: Community 



Youthful drug offenders in 
institutional and residential settings 

Residential program 



Phase I: 

Intensive Treatment: 



Establish sobriety 

Information about drugs (impact) 

Victim awareness component 

Self-esteem; peer support for sobriety 

Design individual restitution/community sen/ice program 



Phase II: 

intensive Supervision: 



Look for work; instruction in employability; on-the-job training 
Employment and paid work crew 
Perform restitution and/or community service 
Community AA/NA or other peer support for sobriety 
Certificate of successful program completion 
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Critical Elements 



There are three groups of critical elements necessary 
for an effective accountability approach to juvenile 
drug offenders: organizational e\emer\\s define the 
basic administrative structure required for effective 
implementation and integration of accountability prac- 
tices into juvenile justice systems; program elements 
refer to standing service functions of juvenile justice 
systems required for effective genera! applications of 
the accountability approach (see 1988 Program Brief, 
"Restitution by Juveniles"), as well as components 
that provide assessment capability, information about 
drugs, awareness of the many victims of drug crimes, 
and competency development; operational elements 
include those policies and procedures that carry out 
accountability practices on a day-to-day basis. 

These critical elements are presented with the as- 
sumption that jurisdictions will wish to proceed with a 
pilot initiative that fir^t clarifies objectives and builds 
administrative capacity, then develops or enhances 
program components to incorporate accountability 
practices, and then adds or refines policies and pro- 
cedures to apply these practices to drug offenders. 
Perfomiance standards suggested for all elements 
should not be construed as rigid prescriptions, but as 
general guidelines in need of empir^^l examination 
and ongoing assessnient in the cc ^xt of local values 
and program emphasis. 



Organizational Elements 

Element 1: Legal and Judicial Authority 



PuiposB: 

To ensure that accountability approaches for drug 
offenders are consistent with State codes and local 
policies and are approved by judges; to guarantee the 
rights of both offenders and victims at all stages of the 
process; and to afford maximum possible protection 
from liability due to accidental injury to court and 
project staff. 



Performance Standards: 

1 . A review of State laws and codes on restitution, 
community service, and victim recor)ciliation with spe- 
cial attention to restrictions on daig offenders. Deter- 
mine what special conditions, if any, apply to type and 
amounts of community and victim service restitution, 
type and amount of monetary restitution allowed, and 
how it may be computed. 

2. Determination of whether legislation or local policy 
and court procedures requires amendments. 

3. Documentation of liability status and insurance 
needs. 

Element 2: Support and Commitment From the 
Community 



Purpose: 

To ensure that local and State juvenile justice offi- 
cials, judges, prosecutors, drug treatment profession- 
als, corrections staff, and business and community 
leaders understand and support the program; and to 
assure a commitment to public safety, legality and 
liability concerns, and cost-effectiveness. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Presentations on how the accountability approach 
will ensure public safety as well as provide victim 
benefits and offender development. 

2. Public relations materials (brochures, videos) and 
marketing strategy explaining accountability approach 
tD key system actors and community leaders. 

3. Pilot program outline of general description and 
fact sheet or brochure. 

Elements: Planning Process 



Purpose: 

To assure the participation of all individuals (e.g., 
juvenile justice system actors, victim advocates, 
treatment program personnel) dealing with different 
aspects of the problem. 
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P0rformanc0 Standards: 

1 . Program development committee or task force 
composed of ethnically representative group of pro- 
fessionals from key servfce provider agencies arKi 
constituencies with primary design responsibilities 
shared by juvenile justtee superviskDn (probation) 
staff and drug treatment professtonals. 

2. Regular advisory committee meetings beginning 6 
months before program implementation. 

3. Naming an overall project coordinator to a paid 
staff position. 

4. Designation of overall project staffing and manage- 
ment plan for implementation phase; and designation 
of speciffc responsibilities for probation, treatment 
programs, correcttons, and other key entities. 

5. Detailed design for pilot program describing referral 
process, number of cases, and target group. 

6. Devetopment of a mission statement specifying 
project values and objectives and identifying needed 
entiancements of current mission statements to include 
accountability practices for the target population of dmg 
offenders. 

7. Written agreements on interagency linkages (e.g., 
probation, and day treatment facilities, residential 
treatment providers, parole) designating responsibility 
for community reintegration and followup. 

Element 4: Designation of Target Group and 
Structured Screening Process 



Purpose: 

To provide agreement between key agencies and 
actors on appropriate target population of drug 
offenders (sellers, users, etc.), ensure recruitment of 
various offenders (avoid unfair seiection), and clarify 
recruitment and referral procedures. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Clear statement of eligibility criteria. 

2. Designation of responsibilities for screening and 
selection. 

3. Ongoing monitoring process to ensure proper 
selection. 

4. Procedures to ensure ethnic diversity in program 
selection and program retention. 



Element 5: Case Management, Management 
Information Systems, and Program Evaluation 
System 



Purpose: 

To provide timely information on case tracking and 
overall pilot program progress. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Collect information and design standardized re- 
ports that provide the niost practical infornr^tion on 
achievement of project goals and objectives: 

■ Number of individuals admitted to program 
and number terminated for designated time 
period (e.g., 1 year). 

■ Service providers, types of servrces, identified 
wori< sites and emptoyers, and use of staff and 
volunteers. 

■ Rate of client compliance with treatment and 
reparative goals within designated time period. 

2. Development of procedures for nwnitoring 
program success rates and correlates (e.g., 
demographkjs) of program failure: 

■ Current and prior offense and denrK)graphic data 
on these individuals. 

■ Progress assessn>ent of sobriety and account- 
ability goals in treatment. 

■ Progress assessment on reparative goals, 
including monetary restitution paid and com- 
munity service hours wori<ed. 

3. Documented procedures for regularly scheduled 
recordkeeping^ and data collection on: 

■ Individual case forms, computer files, or both to 
be completed at intake, ck^sure, and vartous 
progress points. 

■ Impact of accountability practk:es on other 
aspects of the system (detention crowding, 
probatton caseloads, retention of minorities in 
community programs). 

4. Analysis of data at approved intervals to determine 
program effectiveness and facilitate planning. 

5. Reporting schedule with written expectations 
for monthly or quarterly internal reports to parent 
agency, advisory board, arKi program committee 
and an annual report for the public. 
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Program Elements 

Eloment 6: Diagnostic/Assessment Capacity 



Purpose: 

To accurately determine extent and type of drug use 
or atxise and determine appropriate supervision and 
treatment response. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Screening and assessment based on graduated 
assessment supen/ision and treatment options that 
reserye lengthier, more complex and time-consuming 
aKematives for youth with n\OTe serious, chronic drug 
and alcohol problems. 

2. A short set of empirically derived field-tested ques- 
tions to be used at the initial screening level, such 

as those developed by Wisconsin Correctional Ser- 
vices in Milwaukee (see Armstrong 1987 reference in 
Resources section of this document). 

3. Capacity to detect high-denial drug abusers who 
may be charged with larceny, fraudulent check writ- 
ing, and other nondrug offenses motivated by drug 
abuse. 

4. An indivWual case plan or contract addressing 
needs and servk^es in at least the following seven 
areas; ateohol use, other daig use, psychotogical 
status, medical status, family environment, legal 
involvement, and educatfonal status. 

Element 7: Residential or Day Drug Treatment 
Program Which Accepts Court Referrals 



Purpose: 

To ensure that the juvenile court jurisdiction has ac- 
cess to a formal treatment facility or outpatient pro- 
gram for abusers and to incorporate accountability 
k>Q\c and practice into the agenda of these programs. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Agreements to accept court-ordered daig 
offenders. 

2. Monitoring agreements for compulsory attendance. 

3. Agreements to implement and oversee Phase I 
requirements such as sobriety, victim awareness, and 
drug educatfon (see Figure 1, page 24). 



Element 8: Victim Awareness and Educational 
Component 



Purpose: 

To reenforce awareness in offenders and the public 
of the toss suffered by vfctims of dmg offenses. 

Performance Standards: 

1. Institutfonal currfculum involving presentations, 
vkleos, role play, and instmcttonal techniques 
addressing direct and indirect harm of dmg 
offenses. 

2. Activities designed to "show and tell" offenders 
the consequences of drug use and sales 

(e.g., hospital visits). 

3. Public educatton on victim awareness activities. 

Element 9: Formal Restitution and Community 
Service Program 



Purpose: 

To ensure that juvenile justtoe agencies have a firm 
base and an effective track record in accountability 
sanctions. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Written policy and procedures on restitutton and 
community sen/toe. 

2. Clear designation of staff responsible for repa- 
rative task (one person should be designated as 
restitution/community service coordinator or 
program director). 

3. Management Information Systems and monitor- 
ing system for tracking and recording payments and 
community sen^fce hours, and computing aggregate 
measures of successful completton. 

4. Community sen/ice placements related to daig 
abuse and sales (e.g., in detox or treatment facilities). 

5. Agreements and relationships with volunteer coor- 
dinators of tocal sen/tee agencies as sources of 
relevant placement kieas. 
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Etement 10: Employment and Other Earnings 
Component 



Purpose: 

To guarantee prompt payment of restitution, fines, or 
both where appropriate by ensuring that those without 
income have legitimate means of making payments. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Written strategies and options for ensuring place- 
ment ci offenders and criteria for identifying which 
offenders will be placed in various work slots. 

2. CXitreach strategy to emptoyers and potential work 
site providers to ensure future placements, ongoing 
monitoring, and communication with staff at existing 
job sites. 

3. Written agreements for paid slots for restitution 
cases in private business, public agencies with sub- 
sidy, and project-supervised crew with established 
sources of wages (e.g., employer, subsidy fund, 
agency contracts). 

4. Assignment of relevant job assistance duties 
(e.g., job preparation, employer, crew supervision) 
to program staff. 

5. Written materials (e.g., brochures) answering 
employer and agency questions about liability, 
termination, required paperwork, etc. 

Element 11: Victim Mediation/Reconciliation 
Option 



Purpose: 

To provkle a forum for communication between 
vk^tims and offenders to establish victim harm 
and provide input into restitution service or other 
reconciliatfon requirements. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Face-to-face mediation sessions with direct victims 
(who partk^ipate on a voluntary basis) with trained 
mediators, 

2. Face-to-face mediation sessions with surrogate 
vk^tims (who partk^ipate on a voluntary basis) with 
trained mediators. 

3. Vfctim panels. 

4. Provision for contract between the offender and 
the victim specifying restitution, service, or reparative 
obligatbn. 



Element 12: Crew Work Experience Option 



Purpose: 

To provkle structured, ctosely supervised work experi- 
ence to teach work ethk^ and values, engage youths 
in meaningful publk) projects, and provkJe transittonal 
experience between correctional supervision and 
employment placement. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Designated pakJ and volunteer superviston staff 
with desire to work with, not merely monitor, youth. 

2. Agreements with publfc and private agencies to 
provide meaningful work projects, tools, and other 
resources. 

3. Link to educational credit for inschool youth, op- 
portunities for learning from work, and allowance for 
youth input where possible. 

4. Process for selecting projects with high visibility, 
recognized publk; value (contribute to quality of life or 
economic devetopment) that provide opportunity to 
leam positive civk; values (environmentalism, servfce 
to elderly) and that use youth as resources. 



Operational Elements 

Element 13: Guidelines for Defining and 
Specifying Drug Offender Victims 



Purpose: 

To provide examples and guidance in identifying 
direct and indirect victims of drug use and sales. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Guidelines for general conceptualization of vfctims 
of drug abuse and sales (suggested direct and indi- 
rect vk^tims include families, communities, victims 

of drug-related crime addicts, drug offenders 
themselves; see Table I). 

2. Procedures for locating actual vtotims (e.g., victim 
impact, family interviews) including speciffcatton of 
sources. 

3. Incorporatton of drug and drug-related offenses in 
vk:tim impact statenient. 

4. Regular interviews with residents and merchants in 
neighborhoods with high rates of drug use and crime. 
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5. Community fonjms and public education materials 
on drug crimes and victimization. 



Element 16: Monitoring and Enforcement 
Procedures 



Element 14: Procedures for Assessing Victim and 
Community Harm and Developing Payback Plan 



Purpose: 

To expand and refine current restitution and commu- 
nity service assessment procedures to include drug 
offenses, maximize fairness and uniformity in sanc- 
tioning by a more efficient assessment of harm and 
loss, and provide appropriate reparative requirement. 

Performance Standards: 

1. Policy about appropriate payback requirements 
given nature of offenses (e.g., I<inds of victims and 
offenses that might involve monetary payment and 
kinds of community service nrx)st appropriate for 
given drug offenses). 

2. Definitions of the roles of various program staff in 
determining loss and specifying payback and coordi- 
nation between reparative sanctions and other court 
requirements to ensure that these do not conflict but 
remain fair and proportionate to the offense. 

3. Guidelines for judges about setting appropriate 
limits for monetary restitution and amounts of 
community service. 

4. Matrix or other device for assigning community 
servk^e hours based on seriousness of drug prior 
offenses and nature of crime (sales to children, 
personal use, etc.). 

5. Range of creative options for direct and indirect 
restoratton of toss to vk^tims and the community 
(see Table I). 

Element 15: Community Reentry and Followup 
Procedures 



Purpose: 

To integrate accountability practices with the treatment 
process for community reentry phase. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Designatton of parole and treatment staff responsi- 
bilities in accountability practk^es. 

2. Involvement of community agencies such as 
self-help, sobriety, and employment organizations. 



Purpose: 

To ensure completfon of reparative sanctfons, 
abstinence, and parttoipatton in treatment through 
incremental punishnr)ent and reward system. 

Performance Standards: 

1 . Restitution plan, including payment schedule, 
proportion of wages to be deducted for restitutbn, 
work schedule, penalties for missed payments, and all 
related restitutton requirements whfch sen/e as a con- 
tract between the offenders and the court and altow 
for offenders' input. 

2. Tracking system utilizing case or computer entry 
k>g of payment and compIetkDn of community servtoe 
hours. 

3. Procedures for monitoring source of payment 
and work performance involving routine contact with 
employer or wori< siie supervisor. 

4. Rigid enforcement response for vtolatk)ns of 
requirements (24-hour response). 

5. Random drug testing at discretion of probation or 
parole. 

6. Relapse and program reentry policy. 

7. Structured incentives for abstinence and treatment 
program conpliance coordinated with reparative 
sanctions. 

8. Phased requirements with graded penalties for 
noncompliance (e.g., step and "stepback" process) 
with maximum superviston in early phases, followed 
by increasing freedom. 

9. Caseflow management procedures that permit 
surrender of probation violators to ensure effective 
and efficient enforcement without overixirdening the 
court docket. 

Element 17: Procedures for Parental Involvement 
and Accountability 



Purpose: 

To require or encourage parental cooperatfon and 
reinforcement of accountability and other treatment 
requirements; to hokJ parents legally accountable for 
their behavk)r when such behavior contributes to drug 
abuse or sales by their children. 
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Performance Standards: 

1 . Review of State statutes concerning parental lia- 
bility and of comprehensive statutes from States that 
have addressed parents' accountability in dmg crimes 
(e.g., Oregon). 

2. Procedure and accepted policy for refen-al of of- 
fenders' parents, family members or significant others 
to codependency counseling (e.g., ALANON). 

Element 18: Staff Training In Accountability 
Logic and Procedures as Applied to Drug 
Offenses and in Treatment and Supervision 
Techniques Consistent With Drug Offender 
Profile 



Performance Standards: 

1 . Contacts with agencies that provide training in 
dnjg treatment and accountability sanctions [many 
inpatient drug treatment programs offer training to 
court personnel without fee; training in accountability 
sanctions is available from the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) through the 
Restitution Education, Specialized Training, and 
Technical Assistance program]. 

2. Incorporation of accountability theory and practice 
into drug treatment and supen/ision training. 

3. Curriculum on ethnic and gender diversity and 
cultural sensitivity in treatment and supen/ision 
practices. 



Purpose: 

To gain commitment of all professional staff to 
accountability practices and ensure consistent 
application of sanctions and supervision. 
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Resources for Accountability 
Programming and Practice 



Extensive literature is now available or» juvenile drug 
offenders. The Bureau of Justice Assistance and 
other agencies within the Department of Justice can 
provide program publications and referrals to many of 
these sources. The resources noted below are in- 
tended as a partial list of materials for readers desir- 
ing more information on accountability sanctions. 
Unless otherwise noted, they may be ordered through 
the National Criminal Justice Reference Service by 
calling (800) 688-4252. 

Restitution and Community Service 
Training Guides 

Restitution by Juveniles: Information and Operating 
Guide for Restitution Programs (program brief, 1988). 
Washington, DC: Department of Justice, Office of 
Justice Programs. Available from the Bureau of Jus- 
tice Assistance (202) 272-4604. 

Bazemore, S. Gordon (1989), Tfie Restitution Experi- 
ence in Youtfi Employment: A Monograpf) and Train- 
ing Guide to Job Components. Washington, DC: De- 
partment of Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. 

Schneider, Anne L. (1985). Guide to Juvenile Restitu- 
tion, Washington, DC: Department of Justice. Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 

Thornton, Marlene, H. Ted Rubin, and Thomas A. 
Henderson (1989). Juvenile Restitution Management 
Audit. Washington, DC: Department of Justice Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

Van Keulen, Crestienne (1988). Wfiat IfSometfiing 
Happens? A Guide to Risk Management and Insur- 
ance Options for Community Sen/ice Programs, 
Washirigton, DC: National Institute of Corrections. 
Available from the National Institute of Corrections 
(202) 724-7995. 



Other Related Publications 

Alternative Sentencing: A Practitioner's Guide (1988). 
Cincinnati, OH: Anderson Publishing Co. 

Anthony, Fred P., Thomas P. Antolik. Edward D. 
Darnell, and Kirk J. Hardner (1989). Erie Earn-lt Pro- 
gram: Providing Restitution for Victims of Juvenile 
Crime. Erie. PA: Erie Earn-lt Program. Inc. 

Armstrong, Troy L (1 990). Approaches and Issues in 
the Intensive Supen/ision of High Risk Juvenile Of- 
fenders: Theory, Principles, and Practice. New York: 
Criminal Justice Press. 

Armstrong, Troy L. (1987). Issues and Procedures in 
the Early Identification and Assessment of Alcohol 
and Drug Involvement Among Juvenile Court Re- 
ferred Youth. Rockville, MD: National Institute on 
Drug Abuse. 

Bazemore, S. Gordon (1990). "Work Experience and 
Employment Programming for Serious Juvenile Of- 
fenders: Prospects for a Productive Engagement 
Model of Intensive Supervision," Approaches and 
Issues in the Intensive Supen/ision of High Risk Juve- 
nile Offenders: Theory, Principles, and Practice. Ed- 
ited by Troy Armstrong. New York: Criminal Justice 
Press. 

Bazemore, S. Gordon, Maria LoValvo, Lillian Remer, 
Barbara West, and Cynthia Wright (1990), Account- 
ability Dispositions for Juvenile Drug Offenders: A 
National Needs Assessment (monograph). Washing- 
ton, DC: Department of Justice. Bureau of Justice 
Assistance. 

Cohen, A., and M,D. Harrison (1986). 'The Urge to 
Classify the Drug User: A Review of Classification 
by Patterns of Abuse." International Journal of the 
Addictions 21 : 1 249-1 260. 
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Effective Systemwide Strategies to Combat Youth 
Drug and Alcohol Abuse, vol. 3 (1989). Edited by 
Peter R. Schneider. Washington, DC: Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

Pagan, Jeffrey A. (1989). Profilir}g the New Juvenile 
Dnjg CWencter (monograph). Accountability in Dispo- 
sitions for Juvenile Drug Offenders Project. Walnut 
Creek, CA: Pacific Institute for Research and 
Evaluation. 

Friedman, A.S. (1985). "Referral and Diagnosis of 
Adolescent Substance Abusers." Treatment Sen/ices 
for Adolescent Substance Abusers. Edited by A.S. 
Friedman and G.S. Beschner. Washington, DC: 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. 

Klein, Andrew R. (1981). The Earn-lt Story, Quincy, 
MA: Citizens for Better Community Courts, Inc. 



I^aloney, Dennis, Dennis Romig, and Troy Armstrong 
(1988). "Ju venile Probation: The Balanced Approach." 
Juvenile and Family Court Journal 39(3)'A-&i. 

Rubin, H. Ted (1988). "Fulfilling Juvenile Restitution 
Requirements in Community Correctional Require- 
ments.** Federal Probation 52{3):32-42, 

Szymanski, Linda A. (1988) Dmg and Alcohol Ac- 
countability Legislation Project Statutes Analysis. 
Pittsburgh, PA: National Center for Juvenile Justfce. 

Winters, K.C., and G.A. Henley (1987). "Advances in 
the Assessment of Adolescent Chemk:al Dependency: 
Devetopment of Chemical Use Problem Severity 
Scale." Psychology of Addictive Behaviors 1 :14&-153. 
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Technical/Training Assistance 



The authors of this document are available to provide 
technical assistance in designing and implementing a 
pilot program on drug offenders and accountability. In 
addition, Pacific Institute maintains an extensive na- 
tional directory of technical assistance providers, in- 
cluding experts in restitution and community service, 
legal issues, program nr^anagement and evaluation, 
arKl intensive supen/ision and aftercare. 



General training on restitution is offered through the 
Restitution Education, Specialized Training, and 
Technical Assistance (RESTTA) program of the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP). 

Contact: Peter R. Schneider 

National Coordinator RESTTA Project 
Pacific Institute for Research and 
Evaluation Air Rights Center 
7315 Wisconsin Avenue #900E 
Bethesda,MD 20814 
(301)951-4233 
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Program Funding 



For development funds to begin a pilot program, con- 
tact your State or local office administering Drug Control 
System Improvement Fomfxjia Grant Program Funds. 
If you do not know who your administrator is, contact 
the Bureau of Justice Assistance; 633 Indiana Avenue 
NW.. Washington, DC (202) 272-6838. When you 
inquire, If you ilvd that your State is not funding youth 
programs, it is possible to apply directly to BJ A for dis- 
cretionary funding of priority programs in this area. A 
25-percent State or local cash match is required under 
this program. (Some States will assist with pari or all of 
this match.) 

OJJDP formula grants may be available to fund projects 
of this type through the State Advisory Groups and/or 
the State OJJDP administrator. Call the OJJDP For- 
mula Grants Program at (202) 307-5921 for the person 
to contact in your State. 

Another source of possible program funding is the Of- 
fice of Substance Abuse Programs, which sponsors 
demonstration projects in two applicable areas. Appli- 
cations are accepted directly for both spring and fall 
funding cycles. Write to the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information, P.O. Box 2345, 
Rockville. MD 20852 or call (301) 468-2600 for an 
application packet. Relevant initiatives are "Demonstra- 
tfon Grants for the Prevention, Treatment, and Rehabili- 
tation of Drug and Ateohol Abuse Among High-Risk 
Youth," and 'The Community Partnership Program." 



PIRE is a nonprofit organization with a tong-standing 
commitment to the programmatic aspects of research 
and social action. For more than 15 years PIRE has 
created, evaluated, and supported programs aimed at 
preventing drug and alcohol abuse and delinquency. 

Other related Institute projects that may be of interest to 
readers of this Monograph include: 

■ A Field Test of the Adolescent Assessment/ 
Refen^al System (National Institute on Drug 
Abuse). 

■ An Evaluation of ACTION'S Neighbortiood- 
Based Drug Prevention Project (ACTION). 

■ Promising Approaches for the Prevention, 
Intervention, and Treatment of Illegal Drug and 
Alcohol Use Among Juveniles (OJJDP). 

■ Youth Drug and Alcohol Abuse: The Intro- 
duction of Effective Strategies Systemwide 
(OJJDP). 

■ Restitution Education, Specialized Training, 
and Technical Assistance Program (OJJDP). 
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